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LECTURE I 
THE PAST 
Т 


When your Council honoured me with an invitation 
to give these lectures, your Dean expressed their wishes 
as to my theme in these words: ‘the relation of the 
school (or the whole organisation or set-up of schools) to 
society; and more particularly the function of the school 
in bringing about changes in that society.’ I have taken 
this as my marching orders, and only wish that I had 
the knowledge and insight to deal effectively with such 
a vital issue. 

Much has been written in recent years about the 
influence of society upon education, and we owe much 
to new interpreters like Sir Fred Clarke who have dealt 
with the historical determinants and to Dr. Tawney 
and those influenced by him who have made us aware 
of the intimate relationship between economics and educa- 
tion. We owe a debt too to strangers within our gates 
like Karl Mannheim who have diagnosed our society 
with a detached wisdom, and һауе helped us to realise 
that ‘no system of education can be truly appreciated or 
criticised except against the background of the social 
order in which it operates.” 

1 Adolf Lowe: The Universities in Transformation, p. 2. 
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We are therefore now well supplied with material 
about the impact of society upon education, but there 


has been little serious thought in this country about the `: 


other side of the picture, the impact of education upon 
society. This is the more surprising because of the 
deliberate use of education by various totalitarian govern- 
ments in modern times for the express purpose of further- 
ing particular aims and of moulding society to a particular 
pattern. Our disinclination to study this aspect of the 
question has no doubt been due largely to our traditional 
love of liberty and to a wholesome dislike of manipulating 
human nature. So far as we have had a policy on this 
crucial question, it has been one of balancing in the 
gentlest manner possible the conflicting claims of the 
individual and society. That is the line taken in the 
official ‘Suggestions for Teachers’ and followed more or 
less in all the leading pronouncements about Education, 
as for example in the Hadow Report where the virtues 
of maintaining а delicate balance or expounded. 
Unofficial opinion, whenever it has inclined to an extreme, 
has usually asserted strongly the claim of the individual. 
“Let our ideal be living spontaneous individuality,’ D. Н. 
Lawrence once observed, ‘in every man and woman. 
Which living spontaneous individuality, being the hardest 
thing of all to come at, will need most careful rearing.’ 
Most of the successful developments in education in our 
generation have had as their aim spontaneous self- 
expression and the emergence of the individual to full 
stature. 

Among those who have pressed the claims of the child 
as an individual, none of our contemporaries has been more 
influential than Lord Russell, but he differs from many who 
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have put his philosophy into practice because he does not 
overlook the claims of society. ‘Considered sub specie 
aeternitatis? he says, ‘the education of the individual is 
to my mind a finer thing than the education of the citizen; 
but considered politically, in relation to the needs of the 
time, the education of the citizen must, I fear, take first 
place. Events are fast driving the majority of us to this 
conclusion and it has become urgent to reach a decision 
both as to the nature of the citizenship we desire and as 
to how to foster it. How difficult it will be for us with 
our long tradition of freedom to reach agreement on these 
Points is well illustrated by Chapter VII of the English 
Advisory Council for Education’s Report on ‘School and 
Life, but that an honest agreement is urgently necessary 
few will deny. For lack of it, the impact of our schools 
on our society is inevitably impaired; nor сап we hope to 
make the Butler Act a living force in our community life 
until in our education we have forged a synthesis of order 
and liberty. 


П 


For the task of achieving such а synthesis, our own 
history provides valuable experience. We too often begin 
our historical thinking about education at 1760 or even 
1870, but it seems to me that those who do so ignore what 
Sir Maurice Powicke has aptly called ‘the quality of 
uninterruptedness’ in our development.* Further, І am 
inclined to think that those who have gone to the Middle 
Ages for guidance about education—e.g. J. W. Adamson, 


* Education and Social Order, р. 28. 
Mediaeval England, p. 15. 
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Professor Dover Wilson and Sir Cyril Norwood—are right; 
for, if our aim is to find a new synthesis, we һауе much 
to learn from that bewildering period. Indeed if you 
like historical parallels you can construct one that is truer 
than most between Alfred’s educational task after the 
Treaty of Wedmore and Mr. Butler’s in 1944. I will 
not attempt to compare and contrast, but Professor Dover 
Wilson’s summing up of Alfred’s problem is worth quot- 
ing, if only as an example of English prose. 

‘The centres of monastic learning in our island,’ he 
writes, ‘were destroyed by the Viking raids: but these 
same Vikings welded the English into a nation on the 
anvil of their wrath, and it is no accident that Alfred of 
Wessex, the man in whom England found national expres- 
sion, should have been our first real minister of education. 
Like Charlemagne, he knew that a state cannot exist with- 
out educated administrators nor a nation survive without 
a common culture. Thus, when he had beaten back the 
Danes, christened Guthrum, and rebuilt London, he 
became both organising master and educational publisher 
for his people, importing foreign scholars to assist him, 
founding schools for the sons of noblemen and thegns, 
translating and editing text-books in history, geography, 
philosophy and theology, and dreaming all the time of a 
day when the child of every freeborn Englishman would 
have an opportunity of plying his studies until he could 
at least read English with ease. It is doubtful whether 
any one again, until the days of Kay-Shuttleworth and 
Matthew Arnold, envisaged national education as a whole 
and set to tackle its problems in detail as Alfred did.” 


1 The Schools and the Nation, edited by Dover Wilson, 
pp. 4 and 5. 
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Sir Cyril Norwood traces the origin of the English 
tradition in education to ‘the remote and dimly seen figure 
of the great Alfred, discerning in him ‘the true vision 
which sees in education that single system which prepares 
citizens to serve a united nation.” Unity, service, citizen- 
ship are, I think you will agree, essential aims of an 
education designed to make its mark on society, and it 
would be profitable to discuss their part in mediaeval 
education. For two good reasons I must refrain: on the 
one hand time does not permit, and on the other it 
requires an intimate knowledge of the period to discover 
its secrets. ‘We may be tempted, says Mr. Trevelyan in 
a timely warning, ‘to think that we “understanden” more 
than in fact we do. For these ancestors of ours, in one 
half of their thoughts and acts, were still guided by a 
complex of intellectual and social assumptions of which 
only mediaeval scholars can to-day comprehend the true 
purport.”* ‘ 

I do, however, in my amateur way, often ask myself 
how our mediaeval forerunners, starting from scratch, 
contrived to fit themselves to operate their elaborate 
machinery of government in Church and State, e.g. the 
Curia Regis, the complicated land tenure, the intricacies 
of Canon Law, the business of manor and gild, and the 
many social and other services administered by the 
monasteries. Or again, besides the superb craftsmanship 
in a vast cathedral like Ely or Durham, how did they 
fulfil so efficiently the humbler administrative role of 
assembling and maintaining the massive fabric. I do 
not think, great as is our debt to A. F. Leach, that the 
1 The English Tradition of Education, p. 9. 

2 English Social History, р. 4. 
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answers to these questions are to be found in the detail 
of the curriculum; there were more potent factors in 
their education than the old Donatus grammar or Boethius’ 
De Arithmetica. We can also dwell too much on that 
other favourite theme of writers about mediaeval educa- 
tion, the severity of the discipline; there have been 
teachers in all ages of whom it could be said 


He bayteth them lyke a bear 
Like an ox or a bul. 


Nor do the charters and other legal remains enlighten us 
any more than will the instruments and articles of 
government now in use illuminate those who in future 
study them for evidence of the quality of our education. 

There are several citizen-making features in mediaeval 
education that seem to me as a twentieth century educa- 
tion officer, looking backwards and forward, to be worth 
noting—features that must have helped to civilize then 
and, if we could possess them, would help us to-day to 
use the Butler Act as the foundation of a new society. 
First, these ancestors of ours had the advantage of a 
united Christendom and thus were spared all the paralys- 
ing consequences of ‘the religious question’ and the dual 
system. I need not enlarge upon this, because many have 
written about it, no one more wisely than Canon Spencer 
Leeson in his Bampton Lectures. Not less important to 
my administrative way of thinking was the advantage of 
small numbers, The School at Deventer, which Erasmus 
attended, was said to have 2,000 pupils organised in 8 
forms; but normally the pre-reformation school was 


1 Article by H. W. Garrod: The Times Educational Supple- 
ment, July 10th, 1948. 
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small and each teacher dealt with a few pupils. Canon 
Harrison in his Mediaeval Man and his Notions, prints 
a page of four mediaeval reproductions, illustrating lec- 
turers or teachers at work; one shows a class of three 
pupils, two show four pupils, and the largest has a class 
of ten. Contrast this with the modern teacher’s task; in 
its last statistical return the Ministry of Education records 
2,081 classes of over 50 pupils, and nearly 2,000 schools 
or departments with over 400 pupils on го^ 


In a democratic society, in which so much depends on 
the quality of the individual citizen, these large teaching 
units are a danger to the community. Everything in 
citizenship hinges upon character, and as Martin Buber 
says so truly, ‘Education worthy of the name is essentially 
education of character. For the genuine educator does 
not merely consider individual functions of his pupils, as 
one intending to teach him to know or be capable of 
certain definite things; but his concern is always’ the 
person as a whole, both in the actuality in which he lives 
before you now and in his possibilities, what he can 
become.’ The modern teacher is, alas! often denied by 
sheer numbers the opportunity of establishing that genuine 
teacher-pupil relationship “which is the natural basis of 
lasting character-training. 

My next point is similar, namely that outside and 
after school, the mediaeval world was never troubled by 
crowds. We on the other hand, in bringing up our 
adolescents, can seldom, because of our large population, 
use the small group as a means of inculcating a spirit of 


1 Education in 1947. Cmd. 7426 (H.M.S.O.), pp. 115 and 
120. 
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service and good citizenship. The middle ages owed 
much to the squire and page training, to the method of 
associating apprentices with master craftsmen, and to the 
various small communal enterprises of town and village. 
All that Miss Marjorie Reeves says so well about the value 
of the small group in her Growing up in a Modern 
Society is undeniable, and yet how difficult it is to find 
staff and house room for small youth clubs in those 
crowded areas for which our planners have coined the 
appropriately beastly word ‘conurbation’. It is equally 
difficult to recapture the educational merits of the appren- 
ticeship system, although we realise that the foremen or 
women under whom boys and girls work in shop, mine, 
and factory can, when in charge of a small group, exert 
тох healthy influence if they possess qualities of leader- 
ship. 

Next I think the mediaeval educator was much more 
simple and direct than we are in his attitude to vocation; 
he based his teaching largely on what Martin Buber 
calls the pupil’s ‘possibilities, what he can become’. Even 
the Latin that occupied so much of the Grammar School 
curriculum was in pre-Renaissance days taught for its 
usefulness; for it was not only the language of the Church 
but also of charters, legal documents, medicine and 
administration. It was also the esperanto of Western 
civilization. As for the other schools, there can be little 
doubt that they taught the three R’s for use, and that 
Presumably is why Thorold Rogers found ‘in searching 
among the relics of pre-Reformation Papers, bills for work 
done written out by country artisans, smiths, carpenters, 
masons and the like, in which the spelling is better than 
it was three centuries later, and the charges properly 
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calculated? There is much to be said against an educa- 
tion that never loses sight of vocation, but it does avoid 
that boredom which pupils are apt to feel when required 
to learn something of no apparent value to them. Sum- 
ming up his views about mediaeval education, Adamson 
comments: ‘the ultra-modern man who thinks of the 
Middle Ages as “reactionary”, obsolete, or sunk without 
leaving a trace will discover in mediaeval shortcomings 
Matter suggestive of reform in the practice of to-day.” 
The ultra modern can certainly learn much from the 
community life of his mediaeval forefathers, for they 
appear to have had a flair for promoting naturally those 
educative influences which the Butler Act seeks to develop 
as ‘organised cultural training and recreative activities’, 
H. W. С. Davis speaks of ‘the intellectual ferment in the 
upper classes’ of the mediaeval регіоӣ,° and just as the 
Mabinogion show the Welsh gentry’s liking for a good 
Story well told so the English University student delighted 
in what to-day, as a result of ABCA, we call “Тһе Discus- 
sion Group’. ‘Disputation’, says Adamson, ‘grew out of 
the wholesome method of teaching by dialogue, by con- 
versation, by question and answer.’? But it was in the 
little towns and villages «that mediaeval people best 


Showed their talent for educating each other; life may / 


have been ‘nasty, brutish and short’, but this did по 
Prevent a ‘Merrie England’. ‘The gaiety of the mediaeval 
Englishman,’ it has been said, ‘was as notorious as the\: 


fact that nature had endowed him with a tail. His foreign %е 


critics reproach him with a frivolity (levitas) which іп 
Essay on ‘Mediaeval Education’, being Chapter IV of 
The Illiterate Anglo-Saxon. 
England under the Normans and the Angevins, p. 516. 
Adamson: op. cit. p. 72. 
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their opinion contrasted unfavourably with the gravity of 
Frenchmen.”* $ 

Whether the Butler’ Act and such agencies as the Arts 
Council and the Community Centre can renew in us a 
communal spirit time will show. We have first to pay а 
heavy price for past neglect. Mr. Henry Morris once 
catalogued ‘the incredible mistakes’ of the period between 
the two wars as follows: ‘During the twenty-one years 
550 municipal housing estates, each of over 500 dwellings, 
were put up serving a population of 2,750,000 in Great 
Britain. In only 85 of these housing estates was any 
attempt made to provide community facilities, and these 
consisted of wooden huts, converted houses, and in some 
cases һаПв.... In the same period there were established 
82 municipal housing estates, each of over 1,500 dwell- 
ings in England and Wales, serving a population of 
1,000,000. Here again community facilities were pro- 
vided on only 36 estates, and these consisted of huts, 
converted houses, or adapted schools. In the housing 
estates put up by private enterprise the situation was 
even worse. It is estimated that on such estates, serving 
a population of 1,500,000, only about 100,000 people 
had community facilities of any kind provided for them.2 

I һауе already occupied too much of this lecture with 
observations on the Middle Ages, and my excuse for 
doing so must be that I believe we haye more to learn 
from them about education for society than we usually 
admit. It was surely a right instinct that led Сагіуіе 
to regard that period as “Тһе Past’ in Past and Present, 
1 England under the Norman 


2 Article on ‘Adult 
(Jarrold 1943). 


5 and the Angevins, p. 186. 
Education’ in Education Handbook 
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and William Morris was not mistaken, as so many of 
his contemporaries thought he was, when foreseeing the 
growth of Socialism, he looked back to mediaeval times 
for inspiration. What a pity the Adult Education Move- 
ment of the nineteenth century confined its attention to 
lectures, tutorials and books, and forgot how great а 
part drama and craftsmanship once played in the life 
of our people. It would never һауе made that tragic 
mistake if its pioneers had listened to William Morris. 


' ‘Every village has its painter,’ he says of the Middle 


Ages in his Gothic Architecture, ‘its carvers, its actors 
even; every man who produces works of handicraft is 
an artist. The few pieces of household goods left of its 
wreckage are marvels of beauty; its woven cloths and 
embroideries are worthy of its loveliest building; its 
pictures and ornamented books would be enough in them- 
selves to make a great period of art, so excellent as they 
are in epic intention, in completeness of unerring decora- 
tion and in marvellous skill of hand. Іп short, .these 
masterpieces of noble building, these specimens of archi- 
tecture, as we call them, the sight of which makes the 
holiday of our lives to-day, are the standard of the whole 
art of those times, and tell the story of all the complete- 
ness of art in the heyday of Ше.” We can write off some 
of this as a picture painted in the glowing colours of 
an enthusiast, and still find enough truth in it to make us. 
believe that if we could have erected our educational 
system on such a foundation we should to-day be better 
able to rebut Sir Richard Livingstone’s contention that we 
are ‘an uneducated nation’. 4 
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ІШ 


Time presses, and I must select from our modern 
history two factors that have made it difficult for educa- 
tion to make as strong an impression on society as it 
did in mediaeval times. 

First, let us note the sad result of the clash of ideolo- 
gies, beginning with Arminius versus Calvin and then 
becoming more diffuse. ‘Then came the Reformation,’ 
says Professor Dover Wilson, ‘with its mighty sequel, the 
Puritan Revolution, and dealt blows at our national 
polity from which our national system of education 
has never completely recovered to this day." Sir 
Cyril Norwood is even more emphatic: ‘It was the 
Reformation,’ he says, ‘which in this country dealt the 
hardest blow to education. It broke up the unity of the 
nation’? Although much that was good came out of the 
Renaissance and the Reformation, it is difficult to deny 
that at any rate after the opening of the seventeenth 
century the close relationship between education and 
society as a whole began to disappear. For a time the 


shrewd and practical Elizabethans managed to prevent 
the rift from becoming a catastrophe, but as soon as 
James I ascended the throne the trouble began and ever 
since education has been too often the shuttlecock of 
the controversialist.* 


1 The Schools of England, p. 7. 

2 The English Tradition of Education, р. 13. 

3 е genius of the Elizabethan gove: 
cality, In a world unbalanced by 
it paid regard to none, and prospe: 
itself to апу body of doctrine’—T. 
Laud, p. 10. 


тптепі was its practi- 
a multitude of theories, 
ted by refusing to yoke 
теуог Roper, Archbishop 
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Soon after James I’s arrival, our religious differences 
began to coincide with the conflicting theories of govern- 
ment that made the political scene so turbulent. ‘Religion, 
in fact,’ says Mr. Trevor Roper, ‘was also an aspect of 
politics—the outward symbol, the shibboleth, by which 
parties were known. . . . But it was not for these 
shibboleths that men fought and intrigued, but for the 
realities of which they were the superficial evidence. This 
point, however, should not need much labouring: for 
we have evidence of the same general condition on the 
Continent to-day, although the forms assumed are not 
now those of religious denominations.* Тһе struggle 
over education in this country began with the conflict 
between Anglicanism and Calvinism, each seeking uni- 
formity according to its pattern and licensing as teachers. 
only its own adherents.* 


The nation eventually got tired of the bloodshed, 
wrangling and persecution, and Mr. Trevelyan aptly sums 
up the position in 1688 when he says that when William 
ІП arrived here Anglicans and Puritans lay down and 
snarled ‘like dogs that had been flogged off each other’. 
Slowly and fitfully toleration came with John Locke as 
its major prophet, but it was essentially negative in 
character and its negation was reinforced later by the 
laissez faire ‘feelosophers,’ as William Cobbett called 
them. 


1 Trevor Roper, Archbishop Laud, p. 2. 


2 I use the term ‘Anglicanism’ as a convenient description of 
Laudian Churchmanship, but the phrase belongs to a later 
period. See Dr. Vidler’s articles on ‘What is Anglican- 


ism?’ in Theology, June and July 1948. 
B2 
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During this long reign of the negative, we gained the 
great advantages of diversity, and there evolved numer- 
ous distinct traditions: the public school, the grammar 
school, the academy, the charity school with its offshoots 
the National and the Lancasterian, the Catholic school, 
and the private school, and also the middle class governess. 
Education, thus divided, could not make a concerted 
impression upon society; for it was never a harmonious 
diversity but one reflecting ‘old unhappy far-off things 
and battles long ago’. The Forster Act of 1870 achieved 
just enough agreement to make the beginning of a national 
system of elementary education, and the Balfour Act in 
1902 brought secondary and technical education within 
the scope of central and local government. But it was not 
until 1944 that we began again to talk seriously about 
unity; and it looks as if the major task of this and the 
coming generation is going to be one of forging a syn- 
thesis of order and diversity—no easy proposition. 

For this synthesis we must learn to make the right 
cement, an essential ingredient being a new kind of 
tolerance, one that will enable us to be positive in our 
teaching and discipline, instead of for ever sacrificing 
what most of us regard as good and sensible in order 
not to offend the controversialist or the litigious parent. 
Such a quest could hardly be better described than it 
was by William Temple, when he said: ‘Can we find a 
phrase to sum up what is required of us in the circum- 
stances of our time? May we not say that our obligation 
is to lay aside all other partizanship and become partizans 
of goodwill. Of course, we shall still have our convictions 
about what is true and our own judgment about what is 
expedient; and these differences will lead us to associate 
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with different groups or parties in Church or State . . . 
The only thing not immoral which we shall refuse to 
tolerate is intolerance, and even with that we shall try 
to sympathize, while we condemn iť. 

The other factor that I would mention as outstanding 
among those which have enfeebled the relationship 
between education and society is perhaps best summed 
up in the phrase ‘the industrial revolution’. Education 
suffered in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries a 
knock-out blow as a result of the combination of laissez 
faire, rapid increase of population, and its sudden concen- 
tration in the new industrial areas. The Hammonds have 
done a great service by making this generation thoroughly 
aware of the dreadful legacy that we have inherited, but 
it can hardly be said that we have yet truly begun the 
heavy task of repairing the damage done to childhood 
during the long years of neglect. It has been estimated 
that about 80 per cent. of our schools are unfit for their 
purpose, and there is no evidence yet of a drive to replace 
them. 

Many of the great Victorians fulminated in their 
prophetic way against the crimes that were being com- 
mitted against the child population in the name of pro- 
gress. Carlyle saw society being split into dandies and 
drudges, and Disraeli in Sybil warned his friends about 
the peril of the two nations. Matthew Arnold lashed the 
smug middle class, and Dickens wrote like ‘a mob in 
revolt’. Ruskin pleaded for universal education, and 
preached fervently against the sin of wanton ugliness. 
But how slow even now we are to stir ourselves: in 
every town and in many villages you will find school 
buildings that are a mockery of all that education stands 
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for: and they are but symbols of a slumbering public 
conscience about education in general. Laissez faire has 
not died in our hearts: ‘to button your pockets, and stand 
still’ is no philosophy, said Carlyle. That remains true: 
and education is still unable to play its part as a regener- 
ating influence in society because of our passive attitude 
to its urgent needs. 

By way of postscript to this tale of laissez faire and 
its shortcomings, there is that other story of the unknown 
exile, Karl Marx, thinking with grim determination in 
the depressing atmosphere of his crowded Bloomsbury 
lodgings not far from this building and doing his arduous 
daily grind in the British Museum, digging and delving 
material for Das Kapital. As a consequence of his 
labours we leave the Past for a Present, obsessed by the 
challenge of a materialist creed in which education figures 
as an active and aggressive determinant. Whether or not 
we can meet this challenge must depend to some extent 
on our readiness to implement the Education Act of 
1944 in its entirety with a real sense of urgency. 


LECTURE II 


THE PRESENT 


I 


It is not easy to appraise the present. ‘Ignorance,’ 
Lytton Strachey once said, ‘is the first requisite of the 
historian—ignorance which simplifies. and clarifies, which 
selects and omits.’ We know too much about the con- 
temporary school world to see it steadily and as a whole; 
we can marshall the statistics which the Ministry so 
generously supply in their annual reports, and we can 
draw on our own personal experiences, but whatever we 
do, it remains tantalisingly true that our portrait lacks 
proportion and perspective. One great advantage which 
posterity has over us is that it knows what has proved 
durable, whereas we cannot discriminate between the 
transitory and that which will survive. For example, 
we may think the Fleming Report an important document 
or the tripartite division of secondary education may 
seem to us a cardinal issue, but posterity may decide 
otherwise and it will be in a much better position to 
judge. 

The moral, I suppose, is that it is best not to try to 
discriminate between what we shall pass on and what 
will die with us. If we were living in settled times, we 
might put our trust in evolution or growth, but it is 
a revolutionary age and all that we can be fairly sure 
about is that the tempo of change in the coming years 
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will for better or for worse be fairly rapid. None of 
us, I think, feel that education is making to-day as effec- 
tive a contribution to society as it might; indeed the main 
purpose of the Education Act of 1944 was to remedy its 
shortcomings in that respect. All that I can attempt in 
this lecture is an inadequate reference to the quantitative 
and qualitative changes necessary to enable the Act to 
become an active force, and as a preface to this I must 
explain why education to-day is labouring under so many 
severe handicaps. As I see it, the problem of education 
is not unlike that of some of our older industries, coal 
and cotton for example; one of making, under the duress 
of new and challenging circumstances, a rapid change- 
over from laissez faire to an enterprise strategically 
planned. In education this is not only a difficult operation 
as it is in coal and cotton, but also a delicate one, because 
if in carrying it out essential freedoms are impaired the 
net result in spite of all the quantitative reforms will be 


failure. For without freedom education loses its 
creative spark, 


II 


I am sure the British public is unaware of the 
enormity of the injustice done to our children as a result 
of the long reign of laissez faire. If it realised the truth, 
the demand to make amends would be much stronger; 
and it is remarkable that a nation, fond of children, is 
so apathetic about the conditions under which the 
majority are taught, especially those in crowded areas. 
Once a child is classed as a delinquent or becomes an 
orphan, public sympathy is quickly roused if there is 
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the least suggestion of shabby treatment. This marks a 
great advance on the heartlessness of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century, but what a vast difference it 
would make if the generous sentiments that found expres- 
sion in the Curtis Report were extended to the schooling 
of the average child. Good environment at home, in 
school, and at play, would yield a rich harvest in better 
citizenship. 

So many educators have said this in their different 
ways that it is surprising how little has been done about 
the environment of childhood and adolescence. It was 
Robert Owen’s gospel, and it was also Thring’s, to 
mention two people poles apart politically; ‘it is hard,’ 
Thring once said, ‘to escape something of the pig if lodged 
in a sty. There must be many earnest school managers 
who would find it incongruous to recite in their schools 
Plato’s famous dictum: ‘The young should live in a 
wholesome climate and drink in good from every quarter, 
so that like a wind bringing health from healthy lands, 
some influence from noble works may from childhood 
upwards constantly fall on ear and eye and insensibly 
draw them into sympathy and harmony with the beauty 
of reason? The derelict ‘buildings and miserable play- 
grounds, which for so many children is all that school 
connotes must have a stultifying effect upon the quality 
of their citizenship. As Mr. Churchill well said of the 
rebuilding of the House of Commons, so can it be said 
of the schools in which we spend our most impressionable 
years: ‘We shape our buildings and afterwards our 
buiidings shape us.’ 

This heavy legacy of neglect we owe largely to our 
ardent belief in laissez faire when school population was 
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growing by leaps and bounds. ‘The general rule is,’ said 
Bentham, expressing the prevailing view, ‘that nothing 
ought to be done or attempted by government.’ How the 
school problem grew into its present load of mischief can 
best be explained by a few statistics of the growth of 
population during the laissez faire years. At the begin- 
ning of the eigtheenth century, the total population of 
England and Wales was about 5} million, by 1750 it 
was rather less than 64 millions; by 1800 it had become 
nearly 9 million; and by 1870 it had risen to 22 million 
when, incidentally, our economic Prosperity was at its 


_ height. In 1902, when the Balfour Act was passed, it 


was 33 million; and in 1944, the year of the Butler Act, 
it must have been over 40 million. 

The way in which population suddenly concentrated 
in certain areas has been well brought out by the Ham- 
monds. We get an idea of the pace,’ they observe, ‘if 
we take the census figures for three years, 1800, 1831 
and 1851, for some of the towns of Lancashire and the 
West Riding. The figures for Manchester and Salford 
were roughly 90,000; 237,000; 400,000: for Leeds 
53,000; 123,000; 172,000: for Sheffield 46,000; 
92,000; 135,000: for Bradford 13,000; 44,000; 
104,000: for Oldham 22,000; 51,000; 72,000: for 
Bolton 18,000; 42,000; 61,000: for Blackburn 12,000; 
27,000; 65,000: for Halifax 12,000; 22,000; 34,000. ' 

Of the new industrial cities, 
in voluntary and private enterprise in education than 
Manchester: and it is interesting to note the net result 
as revealed in a survey made by its Statistical Society 
in 1834. (Incidentally, it is worth remarking that Dr. 
1 The Bleak Age (Longmans: 1934 edition), p. 24. 
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Kay, afterwards Kay-Shuttleworth, was prominent in 
the preparation of the survey.) It showed that there 
were about 50,000 children in Manchester between the 
ages of five and fifteen, of whom only 18,661 attended 
a school other than a Sunday or Evening School. Of 
these, about 11,500 attended Dame Schools or Common 
Day Schools as they were called—many of them abomin- 
able places—and about 7,000 attended endowed schools, 
infant schools, or private academies. 

This survey was one of several that lent support 
to the principle of state intervention modestly initiated 
in 1833: and no doubt much was accomplished by the 
uneasy partnership between the State and the Voluntary 
Societies between 1833 and 1870. But, as Canon Spencer 
Leeson observes in his Bampton Lectures, ‘it was becom- 
ing clearer every year that the resources of the two 
societies, even though reinforced by increasing subsidies 
from the State, were unequal to the task of creating 
schools for all the children of the nation. Yet the 
population still grew, more and more children were there, 
and for years now prophetic voices had been ringing out 
over the land, warning a rich and self-complacent people 
of the wreckage and ruin that were being brought among 
its child-life by the unregulated industrialisation that was 
bringing them all the wealth.” 

The Elementary Education Act of 1870 has been aptly 
described as a queer mixture of collectivism and 
Benthamism, and of these two elements the latter greatly 
predominated. In W. E. Forster’s phrase, the duty of the 
School Boards was only to ‘fill the gaps’; this was done by 
building some new schools and taking over some of those 


1 Christian Education, p. 68. 4 
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that existed. Between 1870 and 1902 the School Boards 
Provided 5,878 schools, and the Voluntary Societies in 
that period built about the same number: and most of 
these buildings, with many that did service as voluntary 
schools before 1870, house the schools of to-day, and with 
Tare exceptions stand on cramped sites without room for 


out-of-school activities. It should be remembered also 
that after 1902 there was 


possible to exaggerate the con- 
asant legacy—we all know teachers 
Ourage discount the handicaps of 
any appraisement of the influence 
iety it is essential to remember the 


ind hich our children are taught. It is 
significant that when 
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and the conditions endured by the many. We are apt 
to forget how long the dead hand of laissez faire has influ- 
enced our educational legislation; the Acts of 1870, 1902 
and 1918 all bear its impress, if in a diminishing scale. 
The Butler Act is the first educational Statute of Mort- 
main: and now, alas! economic crises prevent the liquida- 
tion of the accumulated legacy of arrears to the grave 
disadvantage of our rapidly changing society. 


ІП 


The long reign of laissez faire has left its mark оп 
our education in many other ways also and it will require 
a prolonged and determined effort to bring our schools 
into harmony with the needs of modern society. А 
Minister of Education has described the implementation 
of the Butler Act as ‘a job for a generation’, but to me 
that suggests a misconception of its scope and far-reaching 
significance. I regard it as a statutory springboard for a 
gigantic leap from an age that has vanished to one that 
has yet to be born. We can only see its consequences 
dimly with visions obscured by the uncertainties of our 
time. а 

The legacy that we have inherited is а curious one: 
for with the load of debts and arrears, we have also 
inherited some precious jewels. For the individualism of 
the past produced high achievement in certain directions 
—the reformed Public Schools, the Modern Universities, 
Higher Education for Women, Technical Colleges and 
Polytechnics, some brave enterprise in the field of Adult 
Education, the high quality of our secondary education, 
some excellent Senior Schools and Village Colleges, many 
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good Junior and Infant Schools, much experimentation 
with Nursery Schools, Special Schools for Handicapped 
Children, and a number of enlightened private adventures, 
But the whole picture is sadly uneven with many yawn- 
ing gaps, rather like that of a blitzed city in which a 
few good and many bad landmarks have survived. 

We have in effect to build a new City, and the task 
has also qualitative aspects. So far policy, largely because 
of economic stresses and strains, has concerned itself 
almost entirely with quantity: and let us not under-rate 
the immensity of the task of finding the 100,000 additional 
teachers, transforming the 20,000 elementary schools into 
nursery, primary and secondary schools, building the 
community centres and county colleges, ensuring that 
every school has its refectory, acquiring spacious sites 
and level playing fields, creating Residential Colleges, 
Boarding Schools and Camps, and making our technical 
education as good as it ought to be for our vast industrial 
needs. Quantitatively alone the task is a colossal one, and 
it is perhaps natural that a practical-minded nation should 
think of the Butler Act mainly as a problem of staffing and 
accommodation. But that is not the Act, which has much 
to say about aptitude and ability, and spiritual, mental 


and physical development. We shall fail utterly if we 
forget quality. 


IV 


Our inheritance includes a good many intangibles, a 
certain attitude to education reminiscent of Locke, John 
Stuart Mill and others who influenced thought in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. We do not, for 
example, prescribe what our schools shall teach, and the 
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only official guidance which teachers receive comes either 
from Inspectors or the Handbook of Suggestions. In 
the preface to the latter we are reminded that ‘the only 
uniformity of practice? demanded is ‘that each teacher 
shall think for himself, and work out for himself, such 
methods of teaching as may use his powers to the best 
advantage and be best suited to the particular needs and 
wishes of the school.’ 

We are also at great pains to respect ‘the wishes of 
parents’, and although in our law this phrase is associated 
with religion it governs our general attitude to parents. 
If a parent does not want his child taught swimming or 
prefers that he should not play games, or dislikes the 
techniques of discipline, we usually give way if our 
efforts to persuade fail. Except in the religious teaching 
in denominational schools, we do our utmost to avoid 
bias, and are most careful not to offend parental suscepti- 
bilities or annoy ratepayers. We walk circumspectly, and 
make a virtue of suffering fools gladly. The great 
prophets of whiggery and laissez faire have not lived 
in vain; we venerate the 1870 compromise and are as 
adept as Walpole at letting sleeping dogs lie. 

During the first three decades of this century, our 
inherited individualism was reinforced by various blasts 
of doctrine, and laissez faire for that reason has proved 
more tenacious in education than in some other spheres 
of our national life. ‘During the years from 1905 to 1935 
the development of individuality,’ says Professor Niblett, 
‘was a phrase well loved by writers on education. It 
became a truism that schools should be “child centred” 
and that every child should be free to “realise himself” 
and thus “grow into full maturity.” Such doctrines have 
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much in common, of course, with the economic gospel of 
laissez faire and with the belief that the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number has the best chance of coming into 
being if every man is allowed as far as possible to be 
happy in his own way. It was not seen that terms such 
as self-realisation and full maturity were hollow if no 
generally understood preconceptions and philosophy of 
life were contained inside them.’ 

The welcome that we gave after the first war to the 
Dalton Plan and the cult of self-expression was to some 
extent due to an ardent desire to escape from the class- 
management and regimentation of the old elementary 
school tradition. But this child-centred education was 
acceptable also because it enabled us to avoid, issues 
which in our disillusionment we were glad to evade. We 
adults had had a terrific shock: our belief in progress 
had been shattered, our scale of values upset, and we 
had had a ghastly experience of man’s inhumanity to 
man. We rejoiced in the Education Act of 1918 and 
spoke hopefully of ‘the new prospect’, but for all that 
we found it extremely difficult to determine aims and 
principles. In such circumstances it was highly conveni- 
ent to take the view that education consisted in enabling 
each child to unfold his personality in his own way. 

Some degree of aimlessness in our teaching was there- 
fore commended, often miscalled experiment, and 
deemed to encourage spontaneity. Group activities and the 
project method were frequently advocated not as co- 
Operative work done under the thoughtful direction of 
the teacher but as adventures in which children were free 


to follow their fancy wherever it might lead them. 
1 Essential Education, p. 26. 
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‘Where there is life, we say, there is hope . . .’ wrote 


Professor Hamley, eulogising the project method. “The 
glory of the project, whether it be an individual or a 
social project, is its spontaneity, its responsiveness to the 
evolving situation. No one knows, not even the teacher, 
exactly how it will turn out; no one knows the answer, 
for in many cases there is not one; at all events it cannot 
be found in any answer-book. The project has no pre- 
arranged stand either of appreciation or of attainment.’ 
A good many of us have in our time said much the 
same thing, though perhaps not with the same gift of 
expression. 

Although there was a great deal of ‘experiment’, to 
use a phrase much in vogue, there was not, I think, 
during the period between the wars much concerted effort 
to find out whether the various schemes for the encourage- 
ment of self-expression bore solid fruit. Мо опе 
acquainted with schools in which such methods prevailed 
could fail to be delighted by the happiness evoked, but 
whether all this spontaneous egoism in childhood proved 
a sound basis for citizenship in maturity seemed never 
to be adequately examined. ‘There is, as Dr. Susan Isaacs 
truly said, ‘a world of difference between general impres- 
sions and probabilities and the precise knowledge of 
measured facts?! There is certainly scope and opportun- 
ity here for the recently established National Foundation 
of Educational Research. 

Needless to say, this intense individualism had its 
critics. Of these Graham Wallas was one: ‘among every 
generation of modern educationalists,’ he wrote, ‘from 


1 Ina Preface to Miss D. E. M. Gardner’s excellent book on 


Testing Results in the Infant School. 
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Rousseau and Froebel to the present day, there have 
always been men and women passionately convinced that 
the free “urge” of a child is enough to secure his full 
development . . . their experiments have failed, partly 
because human beings do not live for ever, and therefore 
must practice economy of time, partly because, in the 
art of thought, as in other arts, that which experience 
shows to be the best way of doing things is not the way 
which is most likely to occur to one unaided mind.” No 
one brings the cold light of reason to bear on the protagon- 
ists of the ‘free’ school more severely than Mr. E. D. 
Hardie in Truth and Fallacy in Educational Theory, a 
slender book that concentrates much wisdom and learn- 
ing in its few pages. D. H. Lawrence, too, for all his 
intense interest in human character found the egotistical 
products of the self-expression phase beyond his endur- 
ance: ‘To hear these young people talking,’ he fulminated, 
‘really fills me with black fury: they talk endlessly . . . 
They аге cased each іп a hard little shell of his own, and 
out of this they talk. There is never for one second any 
Outgoing of feeling, no reverence, not a crumb or grain 
of reverence |2. It is this horror of little swarming 
selves that I can’t запа? 
Nothing better illustrates the chai 
ing into our educational thought 
between the standpoints of Sir Per 
cessor in the London Chair of 
Clarke. The former expressed the 


ultra-individualism of 
the years between the wars in his Education: its Data 
1 Art of Thought, 


P. 233. See also his criticism of Froebel in 
Men and Ideas. 
2 Quoted by С. H. Bantock in Scrutiny, 


пре that is now creep- 

Шап а comparison 
cy Nunn and his suc- 
Education, Sir Fred 


Spring 1948. 
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and First Principles; the latter reasserted the claims of 
society in his Education in Social Change. The parents 
responsible for the home life of to-day are largely pro- 
ducts of individual teaching; and as America greatly 
influenced our teaching method during those years of 
despair, it is interesting to note Mr. Walter Lippman’s 
comment on its consequences. ‘What most distinguishes 
the generation who have approached maturity since the 
debacle of idealism at the епа of the war’—he is refer- 
ing to the post-1918 period—‘is not their rebellion against 
the religion and the moral code of their parents, but their 
disillusion with their own rebellion.” 

I do not want to exaggerate, but am I overstating the 
truth when I say that laissez faire in education has left 
a double load of mischief on our doorstep? We have as 
a result got to tackle both quantity and quality ruthlessly 
if education is to be the influence in our modern society 
that it ought to be. We are surely at one of the great 
turning points in our educational history, comparable only 
with those of the ninth and seventeenth centuries. 


Where lies the land to which the ship would go? 
Far, far ahead is all her seamen know. 


The Education Act of 1944 has charted a course for us 
in great detail—122 clauses and 9 schedules, but it is 
going to be an arduous and hazardous voyage. At the 
moment, I think, we are in danger of assuming that all 
that matters is the work that the naval architects, the 
ship-builders, and the marine chandlers have to do. 
Assuredly their tasks are vital and formidable, but that 
is neither the end nor the beginning. It is the captain 


1 A Preface to Morals, Part I, Chapter 1, p. 17. 
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and the crew that make a happy ship and the faith that 
is in them: in other words it is upon the creative work 
of imaginative teachers within the schools that a free 
country must rely for the impact of education on society. 

Not long before his untimely death, Lord Keynes gave 
the Sidney Ball Lecture, choosing as his theme ‘The End 
of Laissez Faire? He was talking about economics, but 
his conclusion applies a fortiori to education. ‘Neverthe- 
less,’ he said, ‘I may do well to remind you, in conclusion, 
that the fiercest contests and the most deeply-felt divisions 
of opinion are likely to be waged in the coming years not 
round technical questions . . . but round those, which for 
want of better words, may be called psychological, or 
perhaps moral... We need a new set of convictions 
which spring naturally from a candid examination of our 
own inner feelings in relation to the outside facts.’ 

Many now engaged in the task of education are look- 
ing hard for new convictions appropriate to the new age: 
and in this quest, while mindful of the needs of the 
individual pupil, those who seek are 1655 likely to-day, 
because we are rebuilding our social structure, than at 
any time since the Reformation to forget the claims of 
society and the value to the community of high-minded, 
industrious, and self-disciplined citizenship. 


LECTURE ІП 


THE FUTURE 


I ? 


We cannot, like Gilbert’s magician, 
Peep with security 
Into futurity, 
but we can, without crystal-gazing, discern the contours 
of the new social order and of the educational system 
which the Butler Act proposes as its foundation. 

Whether politically we veer to the right or the left, 
it is fairly certain that the State will wield immense 
powers over a wide sphere of our national life. We are 
already becoming habituated to the techniques of + 
economic planning, and we may expect a growing inter- 
vention by government in our educational and cultural 
life. This may be confined to sponsoring bodies like the 
Arts Council, and bringing pressure to bear upon local 
authorities, governors and managers, or it may in certain 
circumstances take more positive form, seeking to shape 
the curriculum and influence text-books. So far there 
has been hardly any evidence of the latter tendency, but 
the possibility can never be excluded. 

Here some observations by the Archbishop of York 
on the future of the Church are worth noting: ‘It is not 
impossible,’ he wrote recently, ‘that the day may come 
when a Government, more extreme to the right or the 
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left than any we have yet seen in this country, will 
enlist every agency to spread its view. The temptation 
to use the Church for this Purpose would be very great. 
By a consistent policy of “thorough,” a party which was 
in power for a considerable period (and a totalitarian 
state would secure itself against a hostile general election), 
might go a long way towards making the Church the 
tool of the State’! If there came such a turn of events, 
I think the peril to education would be still greater; for 
education touches everyone in a way the Church no 
longer does, and tuning the schools would be a more 
effective method of influencing opinion in a desired 
direction. But for the present the danger to freedom does 
not come in that way or on such a wholesale scale: the 
risk lies mainly in the difficulty of drawing a line between 
economics and education. 

It is doubtful whether we have yet fully realised how 
wide is the borderland in which economics and education 
meet. At the beginning of the century we spoke much 
about growth: schools developed under the influence of 
this Headmaster or that within a generally accepted 
cultural and ethical framework. Laboratories and work- 
shops were added only after the need for them had 
become evident. For growth we have now substituted 
planning, and the planner insists on knowing years in 
advance of need what ‘type’ of school is intended, and 
the type is defined by a civil service functioning under 
a Ministerial umbrella. The Planner, too, works to a 
schedule of priorities: and if the government gives it 
to school meals or technical colleges, other claimants take 
a humble place in the queue. Even so unlikely a factor 
1 Picture Post, August 2151, 1948, 
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as paper assumes an educational significance, once the 
planner begins to ration it with its ultimate use settled 
beforehand in his tidy mind. 

It is possible for us to desire and intend freedom and 
yet lose it almost by accident in this jungle where educa- 
tion and economics justle one another. ‘The temptation 
to exact unnecessary cultural uniformity,’ it has been 
well said, ‘is always likely to be strong amongst those 
men and women who are personally responsible for 
making the decisions which constitute economic planning. 
It will be strong because it is, generally speaking, easier 
to plan for uniformity than for diversity. It will be strong 
because people who arrive at positions of power are, 
inevitably, people who enjoy the exercise of power.” 

As to the shape of our social order, we are apt, when 
we read our newspapers or listen to “To-day in Parlia- 
ment’ on the wireless, to assume too readily that it is 
solely a conflict of Left and Right. But as far as education 
and much else are concerned, that is hardly a true picture 
of the combat. The essential issue is not between Left and 
Right, but ‘between those who wish to use the new social 
organisation to preserve and extend human rights and 
who therefore wish to base the State upon law and to 
create a pluralist or federalist type of society; and those 
who reject this conception of society and the State, deny- 
ing that either individual persons or associations of 
persons have any rights as against the State, and are in 
favour of entrusting to those who control the State the 
power to rule every sphere of human life, not excluding 
the most intimate and personal spheres’.* Most people 
1 Barbara Wootton: Freedom under Planning, рр. 32-3. 

2 J, M. Cameron: Scrutiny of Marxism, pp. 37-38. 
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in this country, irrespective of party, at present adhere 
to the former alternative; and the Education Act of 
1944, a product of coalition, is a statesmanlike attempt 
to provide a legislative basis for a system of education 
appropriate to a pluralist society. 

Is it possible to forecast the main issues likely to 
arise in the coming years that will affect the impact of 
education upon society? Assuming that the Act con- 
tinues as the foundation of development, I think some 
forecast of the issues, but not of their solution, is prac- 
ticable and I will venture to suggest four problems that 
are likely to occupy attention for a long time to come: 
(i) How to get unity without sacrifice of diversity, (ii) 
How to give everyone an equal chance in education with- 
out: lowering standards, (iii) How to educate a nation 
that has to be industrious in order to live, and (iv) How, 
without loss of essential freedoms to make а positive 
and definite impact on society. All that I can hope to 
offer you are a few fragmentary observations on the 
administrative aspect of these far-reaching issues. 


П 


As to unity, the power so deliberately vested in the 
Minister by Parliament should be a sufficient guarantce. 
Even the Liberals, abandoning their traditional dislike 
of state control of education, welcomed the new Levia- 
than: ‘The Minister,’ said their spokesman during the 
debates, ‘should be armed with full power and authority 
to force education authorities up to a common level.’! As 
to the degree of Ministerial authority let Sir Ross Barker, 
1 Sir Percy Harris, 
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as the chief legal expositor of the Act, speak. ‘The Central 
Authority,’ runs his comment, ‘is the Minister of Educa- 
tion and his powers are absolute, subject only (a) to his 
obligation to give effect to certain affirmative provisions 
of the Act, e.g. the raising of the school age, the estab- 
lishment of county colleges, the making of grants to 
auxiliary schools; (6) his general responsibility to Parlia- 
ment; (c) his obligation under Sec. 112 to lay his regula- 
tions before Parliament." The busier Parliament 
becomes, the more absolute becomes the Minister’s 
absolutism: and his decisions upon the Development 
Plans and Schemes of Further Education, his administra- 
tion of priotities, his circulars and handbooks provide him 
with all that is necessary to ensure an educational pattern 
throughout England and Wales. The functions of the 
Inspectorate have been enlarged, and their numbers con- 
tinue to increase: so that the new Leviathan is well 
supplied with what Hobbes called ‘artificial joynts.’ 
This ‘note of authority at the centre,’ said Sir Fred 
Clarke recently to a Canadian audience, ‘is a new thing 
in English educational administration. The reasons for it 
in this critical age are easy enough to understand. Dangers 
abroad, pressure for greater equality at home, and 
unknown possibilities ahead are justifications enough.’ 
It is, however, remarkable how general a welcome this 
new centrality has received. “There is,’ says Мг. H. С. 
Dent, ‘voicing public opinion, ‘an overwhelming case for 
effective central direction апа control.’* Perhaps the 
1 Education Act 1944: Supplement 10 Owen’s Education Acts 
Manual, p. 7. 
2 University of Toronto Quarterly, Vol. XIV, p. 186. 
3 Education Act 1944: Provisions, Possibilities and some 


Problems (First Edition), p. 8. 
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strongest reason for this ready acceptance of state control, 
apart from the fact that it accords with the spirit of the 
age, is the knowledge that, as a result of time-worn con- 
troversy, hundreds of our schools are obsolete, and teachers 
trained in modern methods of teaching are unable to 
apply them because of the dingy barrack-like buildings 
in which they have to work." 

Unity, then, seems to be adequately ensured, and the 
debateable point is whether diversity is equally safe- 
guarded. Much will depend on whether the traditional 
partnership between the central government, the local 
authorities, and the teaching profession will survive the 
drastic change in the balance of power. At present the 
omens are favourable, and Sir Maurice Holmes has 
ventured to forecast that ‘given a continuance of that 
spirit of co-operation and mutual confidence between 
the parties concerned’ the old relationship will survive 
and prosper.* 


Certainly much will depend upon whether we are 
able to retain that conviction of the value of tolerance 
which was the foundation of the Education Act of 1870, 
and has been the cornerstone of our administration ever 
since. This cannot be too strongly stressed. ‘To-day,’ 
as Mr. J. L. Hammond observed recently, ‘over а great 
part of Europe forbearance is a bourgeois vice... At 
this moment it is- no exaggeration to say that civilization’ 
depends оп its survival.” The Education Act of 1944 
1 


See Chapter I, Report of Central Advisory Council (England) 
on ‘School and Life’. 


2 The First Fifty Years, N.A.H.T., р. 126. 
з The Listener, September 30th, 1948, 
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was framed on the assumption that it would be adminis- 
tered in a tolerant spirit; if, however, the temper of the 
nation changes in that respect, there cannot be diversity. 
We ought to remember this when we indulge too freely 
in educational polemics; for, as J. L. Paton once said: ‘If 
education is to be a force which makes for co-operation 
in place of conflict, she must not be divided against 
herself ... The smoke and dust of controversy obscures 
her vision and she needs all her energies to tackle the 
great task which confronts her.* In the past such 
quarrels produced stalemates; in the future, they are 
likely to play into the hands of those who like patterns 
imposed from the centre and prefer the rule of thorough. 

The Act provides several instruments as a check on 
central control and direction and as a means of fostering 
diversity—Advisory Councils, Local Authorities, Govern- 
ors, Managers, Divisional Executives and so on, and much 
will depend upon the composition of these bodies. If 
in a locality they resemble a stage army, the same people 
serving in different categories, the purpose of the Act 
will be defeated. ‘While the final control of education is 
tightly vested in the elected representatives of the people, 
there is ample room for others who һауе not the time 
or the taste for elective office. The councillors cannot 
carry the whole burden on their shoulders. Apart from 
the comparatively few co-opted members of education 
committees, there is a larger demand for members of the 
divisional executives . . . and a still wider one for school 
managers and governors . .. But what is the best way 
to get hold of them? The political field has been well 
gleaned. To call for volunteers does not always get the 


1 Cambridge Essays on Education, р. 5. 
D2 
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best people; modesty holds some good candidates back 
and self-importance pushes some bad ones forward.’ On 
this question of recruitment for governing and managerial 
bodies Professor Barbara Wootton reminds us of those 
modest citizens who came out of their obscurity in war- 
time to render invaluable service in civil defence; and 
bids us not forget ‘the neighbours who cultivate their 
gardens and their hobbies, never attend political meetings, 
and are innocent of all convictions, one way or another, 
on national party programmes’.* 

The whole technique of participation requires con- 
sideration (it is a task that the Central Advisory Councils 
could fulfil better than some that they have undertaken) 
and I feel that further education, especially in its com- 
munity centre aspect, has an important contribution to 
make to this vital aspect of social democracy. We are apt 
to forget how great a part the sense of the community 
once played in the administration of our affairs. ‘The 
laws which expressed the liberties of the English people,’ 
A. J. Carlyle observes of practice up to the sixteenth 
century, ‘were not properly speaking made by any 
superior authority, but expressed the habit of life of the 
community.’* Some restoration of this communal spirit 
is essential if education is without too much pressure 
from above to make its mark on our society. For the 
schools of the people will not influence our democratic 
society unless they are also the people’s schools, highly 
esteemed as such in every neighbourhood. 

1 Manchester Guardian Leader оп ‘Running the Schools,’ 

October 2nd, 1948. 

2 Freedom under Planning, p. 150. 
3 Political Liberty, p. 205. 
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II 


We come now to the difficult question of how to 
attune our educational system to the needs of an egali- 
tarian society, and as time is short we had better couple 
with it that other fundamental issue, how to adapt our 
education to the modern needs of an industrial society, 
using industrial in its widest sense and of course includ- 
ing agriculture. The quantitative answers have been 
widely canvassed, and when the Development Plans and 
Schemes of Further Education have been analysed we 
shall know roughly what will be involved .in labour and 
materials. But as to what is to happen within, there will 
still be room for conjecture; the pause forced upon us 
by austerity can be profitably spent in an overhaul of 
the curriculum. For I do not think we have yet realised 
how widely the new task of educating a whole nation 
differs from the old one of educating only a minority. 

Because most people concerned with schools, univer- 
sities, and even technical colleges—professors, teachers, 
administrators, and many politicians interested in education 
—are book-taught it is dificult for us to think of the 
curriculum except on an academic pattern; and when we 
aspire to the practical we are apt to be as naive as the 
townsman playing the rustic in his country cottage. We 
have so far, especially in technical education, failed to 
solve the problem of the unskilled worker, about 70 per 
cent. of our population. It is urgently necessary to 
make him welcome as a vital part of the educated nation, 
and accomplish this without lowering the standards which 
Grammar Schools and Universities have through long 
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years of endeavour achieved. The task of blending 
quality with quantity is fraught with danger; the story 
of the fall of the Roman Empire illustrates the difficulty 
of expanding the clientéle of a higher civilization without 
debasing standards and diluting the vintage. Much will 
depend on whether, building on the experience of our best 
nursery, primary, modern secondary and junior technical 
schools, we can construct a well balanced curriculum and 
follow it up with a good service of County Colleges and 
a much expanded adult education appropriate to the 
diverse interests of every community. The Arts, includ- 
ing drama and music, and Science should be an influence 
in the cultural life of every neighbourhood. 


Listening the other day to Sir George Schuster, giving 
an address on ‘Education іп our Modern Industrial 
Society,’ I felt that he got close to the problem, perhaps 
because he had personal experience of the academic life 
at its best, was familiar with the world of commerce, and 
in recent years has been in constant touch with the 
realities of the textile industry. I will try and summar- 
ise what he said, conscious that I cannot do justice in a 
few words to his argument.? 

We are now committed, he argu 
having an educated nation and 
Opportunity for all, 


ей, to a policy of 
equality of educational 
It doesn’t matter that progress 
е full equality or universality can- 
But we crossed the Rubicon with 
w we have got to handle education 
an can live, work happily, and fulfil 
1 Address to Union of 
October Ist, 1948. 


not come all at once. 
the 1944 Act, and no 
so that an educated m: 


Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes, 
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himself in a mechanised mass producing society. “Т recog- 
nise, he continued, ‘that the major part in acccomplish- 
ing this must be played by industrial employers. But the 
success of their efforts must depend on the response of 
their employees, and in conditioning that education has 
a great part of the task to perform. And educationalists 
must recognise that this is their task.’ 

It is instructive to note that Sir George conceived it 
to be a principal function of education ‘to condition a 
response’, and he gaye a clue as to the response upper- 
most in his mind. Endorsing Aristotle’s conception of 
the good life of activity—eudaimonia—he said: “We 
cannot be satisfied with a system of education which 
makes those whom it influences able only to find happi- 
ness in escape from their breadwinning work, That does 
not mean underestimating the necessity of many other 
elements in a full life; but if the bulk of the population 
see their breadwinning work merely as an evil, to be 
reduced or escaped from as far as possible, then there 
must be a canker in the core of society from which a 
rot may spread throughout the whole.’ 

As I see it, we have in our education ever since the 
Reformation been unconsciously conditioning the response 
which Sir George deplores: we have stimulated the rift 
in the social lute and made it abundantly clear to every 
child at about the age of eleven that success and status 
comes via the grammar school. The injustice and inepti- 
tude of this practice has become more obvious since the 
selective process has been organised with twentieth century 
efficiency, for now many are called, but few are 
chosen, to lead the higher scholastic life. Worse than that 
we have not only given the rejects a rough deal by leav- 
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ing them often in insanitary ill-staffed schools, but we 
have done little or nothing for them during the critical 
years of adolescence, when their social and political 
judgment is taking shape. 

The Butler Act has provided the legislative frame- 
work for ending this iniquitous injustice but much will 
depend upon how the Act is administered and upon what 
happens in the primary and secondary schools and the 
County Colleges erected under its auspices. 

Criticising the tripartite division of secondary educa- 
tion advocated in the Norwood Report, Sir George con- 
cluded: ‘Are we not still carrying forward the idea that 
the educated individual must get out of manual work 
and that it constitutes social advance to do so? If so, is 
not education going to be an influence tending to create 
internal conflicts, unhappiness, and a wrong attitude to 
work among the great masses who have to spend their 
lives in manual work? I do not think we have yet found 
a good solution of the problem of organising secondary 
education for all, and I hope that we shall seize every 
Opportunity to experiment until we discover a sensible 
method of ending the deplorable social rift in secondary 
education. There is another such rift which should also 
be brought to a speedy end: the social distinction between 
technical college and university. It may well be that the 
right answer to the Barlow Report is to be found in а 
nobler conception of the Technical College rather than 
ina multiplication and expansion of Universities. 


2 


анньа. 
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IV 


So I reach my last question, how to make a positive 
and constructive impact upon society without sacrifice of 
essential freedoms. In this country we have tried and 
rejected the totalitarian way, and we have now had a 
long experience of its complete opposite, laissez faire, 

‘As to the totalitarian way, it is no longer necessary 
to delve into our seventeenth century history for examples. 
For in Europe to-day there are many countries in which 
the teacher is used as a tuning fork by those who hold 
the sovereign power. As I have never visited schools 
behind the Iron Curtain I am not entitled to talk about 
what is happening in the schools of Russia and her satel- 
lites. But there seems to be no doubt that the primary 
aim of education in a totalitarian state is to shape the 
kind of society the rulers want and produce an uncritical 
and very responsive loyalty. Victor Gollancz has recently 
published a book called I want to be like Stalin, based 
on an official Russian manual for the training of teachers. 
If you contrast the methods there described with those 
in our own Suggestions,” you will sense at once the 
difference between the totalitarian way and ours. In the 
former, text-books are carefully edited by the State, and 
all teaching plans and programmes are obligatory state 
documents. ‘Every teacher and school director is respon- 
sible for their execution. Arbitrary changes are inadmis- 
sible”? Whether the impact on society is strong and 
effective, I do not know. The rules of behaviour which 
teachers are required to impress upon all pupils emphasise 


1 I want to be like Stalin, рр. 23-4. 
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courtesy and politeness: we shall have to wait and see 
their influence upon the Vyshinskies of tomorrow. What 
does seem fairly clear is that under a totalitarian régime 
teachers are neither captains of their fate nor masters 
of their souls. 

With the laissez faire attitude we are all familiar, and 
І need not discuss it further. I think there is a general 
feeling that it has had its day and there are many signs 
that this generation is seeking a new approach to educa- 
tion resolute enough for this challenging age but yet true 
to our love of freedom. Most of us are now prepared 
to accept economic planning as the best way of getting 
new schools and new equipment, but many of us, I- think, 
do this with the reservation that in that borderland in 
which economics and education meet the planner should 
Play second fiddle to the schoolmaster. 

As to the curriculum and the inner life of the school, 
we are as liberal in our outlook as ever we were; we 
Tegard state interference with the curriculum, except by 
Suggestion, as an encroachment upon one of the most 
essential of all freedoms. There are, however, a few who 
from time to time advocate vaguely a sort of half-way 
house between the totalitarian and the liberal way of 
determining what happens within the school. Some 


ceeding; we have gone too far along the path of educa- 


in that sort of way. 
Any partial revival of the Church-State in the sphere of 
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opinion or morals is no longer practical politics here, 
as Coleridge, F. D. Maurice and others discovered. 
Gladstone, as a young Conservative, toyed with some 
such notion, as you will remember, but quite early in his 
career as a statesman he had seen the futility of it. 
‘We cannot,’ he said, ‘change the profound and restless 
tendencies of the age towards religious liberty . . - To 
endeavour to turn them backwards is the sport of 
children’! That is now equally true of educational 
liberty; we have become too pluralist a society for it to 
be practicable for the State without a political revolution 
to unify the curriculum so as to shape the character of 
our citizenship to some predetermined model. There 
would, I think, also be immediate resistance to any 
ribe an essential core of. knowledge or 
to dogmatise about cultural aims. ‘Real cultural freedom,’ 
Professor Barbara Wootton reminds us, ‘demands not 
merely variety but actual indeterminacy of cultural ends.’* 
I think the Minister of Education spoke for most of us 
the other day when he said, in reply to a question, that 
the curriculum was not his business. 

Where I see a change coming is in a new conception 
of educational freedom. Їп the past we have conceived 
it as a negative: it has been a sort of ‘hands off’ attitude. 
Now, unless I am mistaken, we are seeing it more as a 
problem of relationship and discussion. What matters we 
feel is not what the Minister’s powers are, nor what 
authority the teacher has over the child: but rather how 
the Minister behaves towards those whom he directs and 


1 Speech on the Ecclesiastical Tithes Bill, 1851, quoted by 
Dr. A. R. Vidler in The Orb and the Cross, p. 97. 


2 Freedom under Planning, p. 26. 


attempt to ргеѕс 
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controls and whether or no the relationship between 
teacher and pupil is friendly and helpful. ‘Liberty,’ to 
quote a Headmaster who has thought much about this 
problem, ‘is concerned with the proper adjustment of 
relationships, and in education a number of different 
kinds of relationship are involved. The relations between 
the teacher and Pupil, the teacher and the school, the 
school and the parent, and the school and various bodies, 
one of which may be the State, are all capable of raising 
problems of the Proper extent of authority. Thus when 
we speak of liberty in education we must specify with 
the greatest care which Particular kind of relationship we 
are discussing.” Progress for us lies in acquiring a new 
understanding of these relationships, and developing them 
alongside a new conception of tolerance combining good 
neighbourliness with an acceptance of the view that every 
man must act according to his convictions. 

In the nineteenth century government sought to con- 
form to public opinion, and much of this opinion, so 
far as it concerned the upbringing of the young, derived 
from church and chapel. Now there is a growing tendency 
for opinion to conform to government, and it seemed 
natural in 1944 to give the Minister of Education powers 
that in the Previous century would have seemed fantastic.” 
At the same time, his relationship with the other partners 
in education will, I think, unless we become political 
extremists, be of a kind that the real direction of educa- 
tion will rest upon discussion. My belief is that the two 
1 Dr. Егіс James: ‘Freedom in Education’, p. 2, Vol. 88, 

Proceedings Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society. 
* See essay by R, C, Қ. Ensor on ‘Diffusion of Ideas, 


especially pp. 90-91, in Nineteenth Century Essays 
Presented to Sir Humphrey Milford. 
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techniques of relationship and discussion constitute the 
keys to our educational future. І see the content and 
character of our education being evolved through the 
Universities, the Training Colleges, the Ministry’s and 
other Courses for Teachers, group study by teachers’ 
organizations, and in the various discussions that arise 
in the field of adult education. It will be the function of 
the Minister, using his official eyes and ears, to unify 
and put into circulation the product of such discussions, 
and in that way I believe we shall approximate to an 
education appropriate to our time. 

Recently I was in Berlin and had the opportunity of 
discussing common problems with some of the leaders 
of German educational thought to-day. After I had told 
them about our attitude to the curriculum, and especially 
about our Handbook of Suggestions, one of the wisest 
among them said ‘Yes: but you know man is a political 
animal: and the child is the father of the man. Isn’t your 
British approach a little too negative?’ I argued that 
I thought in the past perhaps we had left too much to 
chance, but I should not in future have much fear on 
that score if the Education Act of 1944 was fully imple- 
mented and the McNair Report carried out with vigour 
and understanding by our Universities. 

As the discussion proceeded I realised that our British 
way of education, as we are beginning to develop it, is 
much more positive than perhaps we at home realise. It 
stands up so strongly for—it indoctrinates, if you like— 
certain principles of a free society: freedom of opinion, 
tolerance, and a belief in discussion. How, I was asked, 
were those principles got across: and my answer was 
that they are spread by means of what teachers acquire 
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at the University and in Training College, in the growing 
volume of Teachers’ Courses, and the spreading techniques 
of the discussion group both at such courses and in adult 
education generally. The spirit of these courses and dis- 
cussions is transmitted naturally into the life of the 
school, and it can in my opinion become as positive in 
its impact as the regimentation of the totalitarian. It 
can make citizens who believe in tolerance and freedom. 
But the value of what is transmitted does depend very 
much on the quality of the teacher: a poor teacher can 
drill his pupils on authoritarian lines, but only a good 
teacher can inspire his pupils with the intangible spirit 
of free democracy. 

One great advantage which the free teacher has over 
the tied teacher is that he can be more readily responsive 
to the changing needs of a kaleidoscopic society. No one 
can plan education for a free society from a control box. 
“Тһе unparallelled growth,’ says the Harvard Report, 
‘—one could almost say eruption—of our educational 
system taking place as it has while our way of life was 
itself undergoing still vaster changes, is like a mathemati- 
cal problem in which new unknowns are being constantly 
introduced or like a house urder construction for which 
the specifications are for ever changing.”* Our thinking 
must therefore be adaptable and dynamic: it would be 
fatal if we relied for our impact on society upon the 
static planning of eminences grises out of touch with our 
communal life. Hence the importance of socially-minded 
teachers of good quality, and the significance of the 
McNair postulates ‘not а race apart’ and ‘including 
some of the best of our fellow-citizens,’ 

* General Education in a Free Society, pp. 5 and 6. 
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For impact on a free and kaleidoscopic society, we 
must rely not on rigid blue-prints, but on the creative 
influence of teachers sensitive to the changing climate of 
our communal life. Training of teachers thus becomes 
priority number one: the task of preparing and inspiring 
the men and women who will staff the various education 
services—primary, secondary, county college, technical, 
adult, community centre—has become fundamental not 
only to education but to the future of our society, 

In laying emphasis on intangibles—freedom, toler- 
ance, relationship, discussion—I lay myself open to the 
reproach of being vague, indefinite and evasive. But 
others have come to much the same conclusion in other 
spheres: note for‘example Sir Stafford Cripps’ emphasis 
on working party technique and on human relationships 
generally throughout industry. It is the free democratic 
approach as against the rigid directive technique of the 
totalitarian. 

But what I would particularly stress is that in these 
unsettled and challenging days our greatest need in 
education is not a plan or a new dogma but imaginative 
and adaptable leadership within our schools. 


Seek not to count the Future waves of Time; 


But be ye satisfied that you have light 227 
Enough to take your step and find your foothold. 


